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NOTE ON THE ATTITUDE OF THE GREEKS TOWARD 
NATURAL SCENERY 

Professor Hyde's article on "The Ancient Appreciation of Mountain 
Scenery," in the November issue of the Classical Journal, served to arouse my 
interest once again in the subject of the love of natural scenery among the 
Greeks. I was particularly struck by the argument that the love of nature was 
implied by the " picturesque location of many a temple on sea-cliff, mountain 
side, and in romantic woodland"; but I was surprised that no use was made of 
the importance of the location of the Greek theaters. These for the most part 
are in the most striking positions, so that the spectators enjoyed a view of 
surpassing loveliness or grandeur. The Greeks needed no beautiful stage 
scenery, no painted background which imitated nature; their background for 
the low stage-building was nature itself. The Greeks enjoyed perhaps the 
simplest, but certainly the most beautiful, stage setting possible; its beauties 
were those of nature, not of art. This choice of location of the theater implies a 
strong sense of appreciation of that which was beautiful in nature. 

The Theater of Dionysus at Athens is not the most charmingly located 
of Greek theaters; yet the sight of plain and mountain which the spectator 
enjoyed is fine; and above all this was Athens. The theater at Epidaurus 
has an excellent outlook over the plain. The theater at Syracuse affords a 
splendid view, extensive and varied, of cultivated plain and delightful city, 
so much larger in antiquity than now. But the two most charming and inspir- 
ing sites for theaters are those at Taormina, the ancient Tauromenium, and 
Delphi. The former, with its view of changing sea, the low, green plains, 
and Aetna in the background, its head crowned with snow, affords a riot of 
natural color and form. The high background of the Roman stage now 
obstructs the view somewhat; without this the view was unhampered. Is 
there any theater anywhere whose situation surpasses that of Taormina? 
Could men have constructed a theater here without an eye to the beauties of 
the location? What a stage setting is this! What an inspiration to those 
who saw the plays! 

The theater at Delphi is differently situated. It stands on high ground 
and looks over the sacred precinct, with its temple of Apollo, its colonnades, 
its treasuries, and its forest of statues, and then past the mountains and up the 
well-wooded gorge of the Plistus, until the view is limited by the rugged moun- 
tains. At Delphi one is struck by the grandeur of the view. Could there be a 
man with soul so dead as to sit in that auditorium and not appreciate the 
magnificent view which formed the scenic background? For my part, I 
think it impossible for men to have chosen just that place for a theater and to 
have constructed it just as it is, without having been influenced in their choice 
by the appeal of natural beauty and grandeur. Robert C Horn 
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VIEW FROM THE THEATER AT DELPHI LOOKING OVER THE REMAINS 

OF THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO 

(From a photograph by Dr. Arthur S. Cooley) 



